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We Stand Alone 


ISTORY is always full of surprises. No one 
predicted the internal stresses of the Commu- 
nist empire ; nor anticipated that the East Germans 
would expiate their guilt of connivance with Hitler 
by a spontaneous and heroic stand against the tyran- 
nical Communist master. They proved, by the way, 
that even a tyranny which avails itself of all modern 
means of force and fraud will crumble upon the 
attack of courageous and resolute men. 

But we have little chance to rejoice in the decay 
of the forces of tyranny. For the “free world” has 
also been subject to some rather unpredictable de- 
velopments. Who would have thought that we, the 
proud “leaders” of the free world, would in this 
summer of 1953 stand comparatively isolated, our 
former allies abandoning us in important U.N. votes, 
and siding with our foes. The fact is that we are 
more completely isolated than at any time since we 
assumed the precarious role of world leadership. 
What could have been the cause of so catastrophic 
a development? The immediate issue upon which 
our isolation became complete (except for the votes 
of what even our friends define as our “satellites”’) 
was whether India should be invited to the Peace 
Conference. Upon that seemingly minor issue we 
dared to break with our great European allies and 
they dared to break with us. We opposed India for 
the same reason for which Europe supported her. 
We feared, and they hoped, that she would insist on 
the admission of Communist China in the United 
Nations. We had already declared that on that issue 
we would not yield. France and Britain, on the other 
hand, believe that there can be no settlement in Asia 
without the admission of China. We could have bar- 
gained on some ancillary issues such as the security 
and integrity of Formosa; and on a place on the 
Security Council for China. Britain, incidentally, 
was always opposed to Roosevelt’s insistence that 
China was a great power with the right to sit on the 
Security Council. 

But we did none of these things. We simply de- 
clared that China was not to be admitted in any case. 
We insisted that we would approach the bargaining 
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table without an important issue on which to bar- 
gain. That is why the London Economist, the most 
sober, and incidentally most pro-American, journal 
in England and in Europe, recently observed that 
we have supplanted Russia as the most “mulish” of 
the nations. That is also why Mr. Churchill, the most 
consistent exponent of Anglo-American friendship, 
should have found it necessary to deprecate the rise 
of “extreme nationalism” in America. Mr. Churchill 
suspects, as indeed do many observers, both inside 
and outside the nation, that the administration knows 
better than its policies would-imply. It knows that 
admission to the United Nations should not be re- 
garded as a reward for virtue but as an opportunity 
to wean China away from Russian tutelage. It 
knows how dangerous it is to alienate our powerful 
and good friends in both Europe and Asia. But it is 
obviously afraid of the wild men in Congress and 
of the hysteria in the country, through which our 
foreign policy has achieved an apoplectic rigidity 
which is incompatible with a wise statesmanship or 
with international comradeship. 

These melancholy developments prove that we 
have not learned the most elementary lesson of hu- 
man relations. This is that strength turns into weak- 
ness when it tempts the strong man or nation to 
alienate friends who might augment strength, but 
who are affronted by the pride and stubbornness to 
which the strong man or nation is tempted. Thus in 
the vast intricacies of modern international relations 
we have failed to meet a test of character which is 
perennially valid in all human relations upon all of 
its various levels. We have became weak in the hour 
of our greatest strength, because our strength 
tempted us to a nationalistic arrogance to stand alone 
and defy our friends as well as our foes on issues 
which are important only to our self-esteem. 

We must not be deluded by the fact that we finally 
had our way in the Assembly of the United Nations, 
succeeding in the exclusion of India, by the failure 
of the vote for India reaching a two thirds majority. 
We were outwardly successful by summoning our 
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Latin American allies. The other nations were also 
cynical about France’s vote on our side. They sus- 
pected that it was a quid pro quo for our support 
of France in her opposition to a review of the situa- 
tion in Morocco. In any case the smaller nations of 


Europe and of the British commonwealth were ar- 
rayed against us. We were spiritually isolated by 
our very triumph. The day of our victory was a sad 
day in the annals of American foreign relations. 
R.N. 


The Near East Kaleidoscope 


PAUL E. SCHERER 


ICERO could exclaim O tempora! O mores! 
with some chance at least of having people un- 
derstand what tempora and what mores he was talk- 
ing about; but to report in July a trip made to the 
Near East in March-April, on the chance that some- 
body may read it by about September, is to run the 
risk of writing an article for the encyclopedia of 
antiquities! Every daily newspaper that arrives at 
the door is an added embarrassment. The only hope 
that anything at all will be relevant when the ink is 
dry has to be born out of despair. It is not for nothing 
that the word is bandied about in Egypt, “Stay a 
week and write a book. Stay a month and write a 
pamphlet. Stay a year and write—nothing!”’ By 
that time not only the little which you had intended 
to set down somewhat expansively in a book 
changed, but the less to which it dwindles so prompt- 
ly has come to seem so unverifiable as fact and so 
complicated in motive that the least said is the soonest 
mended. There can be no assurance today of tomor- 
row’s pattern in this most kaleidoscopic area of the 
world’s surface; only the bits of color remain the 
same. It is perhaps a tenable thesis, however, that 
these in themselves may have some significance, 
without any too great enslavement to form. One or 
two modern artists, here and there, might be found 
to support it. Impressions can be recorded even 
while Time, the great magician, goes on pulling one 
chunk of history after another out of his sleeve. 
Attitude toward the United States. What better 
place to begin than that, and what more grateful 
acknowledgment can be made than of the unfailing 
courtesy, official and otherwise, with which the visi- 
tor is received who can show a green passport with 
the seal of the United States on it! If he behaves 
himself he will meet with nothing else from the 
point of entry to the point of exit. Had he landed 
last March from the Constitution, along with some 
eight hundred others, he would have been greeted 
in person by Naguib himself! He may wonder if he 
will be allowed to take whatever pictures he likes. 
He will, with a few if any restrictions, these having 
to do chiefly with military areas, with women-folk, 
or with scenes that would too obviously depict the 


national poverty. Even the regulations with regard 
to the currency in his possession on entering and 
leaving, requiring a separate notation for every ex- 
change, may well be waived if the formidable look- 
ing memorandum, signed and sealed, should happen 
as in our case to be so carefully stowed away that it 
cannot be delivered when the plane is on the point 
of taking off! As an individual and a guest, he will 
encounter at once the deference and the hospitality 
which the Orient knows so well how to extend. Asa 
tourist, such money as he can be prevailed on to 
spend will be somewhat more than welcome. As a 
national of the country to which half of the world 
is now looking for leadership and help, he is likely 
to find himself the object of an almost hampering 
solicitude. 

But none of it by any means implies that the 
United States is “the best loved nation on earth,” to 
quote the phrase of a sentimentalist who had been 
taken in by the glitter, and had come home a gladder 
but in no sense a wiser man. By and large, with no 
conscious intent to deceive, the Arab will tell you (a) 
whatever is to his advantage, and/or (b) whatever 
he thinks you want to hear. And no pious platitudes 
can prevent it; no moral maxims for mannerly 
maidens can mend it. Truth, he is convinced, is what 
works best and makes for the greatest happiness all 
around! One learns gradually not to swallow in a 
single gulp the undiluted draught, which more often 
than not is the kind of polite flattery that goes by the 
name of “the cousin of the truth.” Only piecemeal 
do the facts appear, among them these: There is no 
ambiguity of feeling with regard to UNRA or 
UNICEF. The ayes have it, unanimously. While 
Congress threatens to strike the provision for a nine 
million dollar contribution to the latter, and indicates 
that it will reduce to five million its contribution 
to the United Nations technical assistance funds! 
To the Marshall Plan there is rarely if ever any 
genuinely favorable response from “the man in the 
street,’ whereas Point Four wins from him a much 
less reluctant acknowledgment of benefits conferred. 
The one criticism of our foreign aid program most 
frequently voiced is of course that its administration 
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is extravagant, luxurious, and wasteful. Nothing 
that I have been permitted to see among the person- 
nel, from ambassador to consul to the rank and file 
of those employed by the various governmental 
agencies, would substantiate such a charge; but to 
see with my accustomed Western eyes is one thing, 
to see with an Arab’s is another. Next in frequen- 
cy is the comment that for one reason or another 
nothing we are doing seems to get any farther along 
than blueprints, or any farther down than the al- 
ready privileged groups. “No matter who is getting 
what there is to get, nobody who really needs it is 
getting anything.” How to appraise the measure of 
truth there is in it, if any! Inevitably it would get 
itself said, no matter what that measure might be, 
when everywhere there are still such extremes of 
wealth and poverty, with so much that needs doing, 
and so little that can be done from one year’s end to 
the next. Mix with all that, and stir well, the local 
conditions which always have to be taken into ac- 
count : the age old and inbred conservatism of Egypt ; 
the fierce nationalism of Syria and Lebanon, couple 
with their suspicion of our pro-Israeli sympathies ; 
the bitter resentments of Jordan; the official dilatori- 
ness of the Greek, which opens the door of hope, 
said a friend with some years of experience, only 
after enthusiasm has turned into exasperation, and 
exasperation into resignation! 

The upshot of it in brief is that we are not loved, 
never mind the courtesies that are shown us or the 
kind words that are spoken. We are needed. One 
hardly dares to think of what might well have 
happened had we pursued a more niggardly policy, 
would almost certainly happen should we withdraw 
now in our disillusion. There seems little likelihood 
that Communism will gain any considerable foothold 
in the Near East, not in any foreseeable future, ex- 
cept it be in Jordan; but the substructures are every- 
where, let nobody make any mistake about that. On 
the whole, the change of administration here in our 
own country has helped to clear the air. As for the 
mistakes that have been made, there is a widespread 
willingness, or so one feels, to let bygones be by- 
gones, and without any doubt at all a kind of almost 
childish optimism as to the miracles which the Re- 
publicans are on the verge of working. The recent 
visit of Mr. Dulles brought with it the refreshing 
hint that from this point on our dealing will be 
marked by greater impartiality and a more disin- 
terested concern. And that to the Arab is the very 
substance of things hoped for, some evidence at least 
of things not seen: unless indeed as before it should 
turn out that he is still living in the “Land of 
Promises” ! 

Renascence in Egypt. Here one cannot stress too 
much the change brought about since the cordially 
despised Farouk left with millions of the country’s 


ready cash. Everywhere there is a belief in the 
future. Naguib is the man of the hour, and after 
even a very little while the visitor begins to share 
in the general enthusiasm. The American colony 
seems to share it wholeheartdly. Naguib is a soldier 
who has come up from poverty and so knows what it 
is; one of the “common people,” who with near dic- 
tatorial powers during the interval of non-parlia- 
mentary rule has yet shown himself humane, with 
none of the viciousness of the dictator, and sincerely 
concerned about the welfare of the millions who 
have been until now the nameless and forgotten. Rash 
to the extent of foolhardiness in exposing himself, 
he drives through the streets like some tireless emis- 
sary, indefatigable in his attention to detail, with 
little more by way of precaution than his chauffeur’s 
somewhat excessive speed. With land reforms that 
have already resulted in prison sentences for a num- 
ber of the outstanding incorrigibles, and a grim de- 
termination to broaden the base of his country’s 
wealth and privilege that has rendered his own life 
insecure, he has become the pivot of the nation’s 
confidence that some mighty rebirth is in prospect. 
l{ouses now where there were huts before, the build- 
ing of schools in provinces, the feeling that Egypt 
is rising at last to the stature of a nation among the 
nations of the world, taking her rightful place—all 
of it looks like the coming of the sun-god in the 
dawn—if nothing happens to Naguib! Here is the 
fear which seems to lurk behind the scenes; but it 
lurks behind only somewhat less than all of them! 
And that in itself is a bulwark of defense. 


The anti-British sentiment is of course a kind of 
political rallying point. There is no assurance among 
observers who at least stand a chance of being rela- 
tively unprejudiced that the situation in the Sudan 
will be any better for the Sudanese, or even as good, 
under Egyptian rule; and this is coupled with real 
uneasiness as to what will move in if Britain has to 
move out of Suez. Her troops there today—I had an 
hour or two with some of the Scottish and English 
officers, and as usual was quite bowled over by them 
are under the most stringent restrictions. They 
know as little of Cairo, a few hours distant, as they 
do of Wichita, Kansas. Indeed the plight of the 

sritish through all the Near East struck me as ex- 
ceedingly ironic. If there is any part of the world in 
which so-called British imperialism has been out- 
wardly at least an unmistakable boon, it is there—in 
Egypt, in Palestine, scarcely less even in Lebanon 
and Syria. Roads, industry, communications, hy- 
giene, government—everywhere are its marks. And 
everywhere a conviction that Britain’s power is 
spent. And everywhere a smoldering resentment of 
the Britisher’s bearing toward the non-white races of 
the world. In Lebanon a Lebanese of about forty 
told me that most of his time was in demand for 














the training of men sent out to learn the oil busi- 
ness ; whereupon they became his superiors at double 
or triple his salary. Said he, “All this talk about how 
indispensable the British are, how desperately we 
need their technical knowledge and skill, is sheer 
fiction; but a very profitable fiction—for the Brit- 
ish!” The facts aside, with no attempt at appraisal, 
it seems to be largely an ineptness in human relations 
that is responsible for the almost unanimous dislike, 
to say no more, in which the British are held. Much 
of it too, without a doubt, is just the penalty that 
has to be paid down for world leadership. The 
United States should be learning something about 
that, instead of discussing how many economies we 
can make other people pay for who are not inclined 
to become one hundred per cent American the mo- 
ment the first shipload is landed on the dock! 


And yet for all the manifest change that has been 
wrought almost over night one is still oppressed by 
Egypt’s abject proverty, and by the almost fawning 
servility of the millions of fellahin who constitute by 
far the greatest part of the population. Densely 
settled along the Nile in rural districts, they are still 
without any property of their own to speak of, tilling 
the fields for the rich landowners, hoping some day 
that they or their children’s children will be able 
to boast a donkey, a water buffalo, and a tiny plot 
of ground. Under such circumstances the ceaseless 
and persistent begging is just as pathetic as it is 
irritating. The unemployment is inconceivable, and 
the job sharing fantastic. Baksheesh for everybody, 
with or without value received: for the man who 
cleans your bedroom, for the man who cleans your 
bathroom, for the man who cleans the hall; for 
the man who serves your meat, for the man who 
serves your vegetables, for the man who serves them 
that serve you; for the boy who brushes off your 
dusty shoes, for the boy who rides on the running- 
board of your car, for the boy who follows you with 
fans to brush away the flies, for the boy who pesters 
you with trinkets and post-cards for two blocks and 
a half! These fellahin are of the purest Egyptian 
stock, and have scarcely been touched by any of 
our Western ideas of “progress.” They live in the 
same kind of mud brick huts they were building 
when the pharaohs ruled, plow with the same plows, 
eat pretty much the same food, raise the water from 
the Nile into the same endless ditches with tier on 
tier of the same buckets, and are pretty much the 
same objects of contempt they have always been 
in the eyes of the more privileged groups, to say 
nothing of the cavalier treatment they often enough 
receive from the military polic. Any attempt to im- 
prove such conditions has as its first hurdle five 
thousand years of habit. Why machines, when 
there is more man power than anybody knows what 
to do with? Given the best will in the world, there 


is little or no room for long term planning. Strategy 
is likely to fritter out into policy, with quick and 
obvious results in housing and irrigation projects 
as the watchword. The real problems lie at deeper 
levels, in the mores of a nation. Rather by far the 
relatively unproductive gamus than any untried ex- 
periment in cattle raising or chicken farming. Better 
by all odds to export long staple cotton than to im- 
port and manufacture for home use the cheaper 
grades. The only industrial enterprises that thrust 
themselves on the attention are the sugar refineries 
in the Delta, which are still I believe largely under 
foreign management if not outright ownership. In 
spite of the seven per cent iron ore of the Assouan 
district, the power potential of the dam is totally 
unutilized. Only the hope is there, blossoming out 
into talk of an even greater dam somewhat farther 
south. One can only speculate more about if than 
about when that hope will give place to fact and the 
talk become concrete. 

The Rise of Nationalism. This is the one out- 
standing characteristic which all the countries of the 
Near East have in common; and it is the easiest to 
understand. They have had enough of the West and 
its consistent exploitation. Egypt, like the camel 
that knows the one hundredth name for God and 
refuses to tell anybody, is sure of her footing, and 
inclined to be disdainful of all ways that are not 
her ways. Lebanon is the proud and boastful youth, 
Syria wilder and more aggressive, Jordan desperate 
and determined, Greece mercurial and blithe. The 
adjectives are intended to convey an impression, not 
to lay down the lines of a sober appraisal. There 
is something very lovable about much of it. One 
Syrian lad, who had asked us for a ride, wanted to 
know as he looked out over the emerald green of the 
valley set like a jewel among the rugged mountains 
if we really liked the United States better than we 
liked Syria. Nobody could possibly account for the 
taste these foreigners seemed to have! But there is 
more about all of it that makes one shudder. Re- 
ligion associates itself with it, and in Mohammedan 
areas is always in danger of rising suddenly to the 
boiling point of fanaticism. In addition, while travel 
is easy for the stranger—our baggage was not even 
opened until we landed in New York!—it is almost 
impossible for the native. Lack of facilities, cost, 
pride, indifference, prejudice, hostility—all stand in 
the way. The result is that very little is known in 
one nation about what is going on in another. Each 
is preoccupied with its own problems, none seems 
to be very acutely conscious of the whole. The Arab 
world itself is held together by nothing so much as 
by what is thought to be the threat of further ag- 
gression on the part of Israeli. There appear to be 
few common interests; where there are in reality 
a good many, they are either unrecognized or de- 
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liberately repudiated. And almost everywhere is the 
quietly cherished ambition some day to get to the 
United States! Notably, perhaps, in Jordan. A group 
of young men sat one afternoon in the Y.M.C.A. 
talking to me about their plans for the future. Every 
one of them was “fighting mad” about the present ; 
and not one of them felt that he had any contribu- 
tion to make but to get out as soon as his name 
came up in the quota. Most of them had already 
been waiting for five years! 


Jordan-Israeli. In this total situation, more ex- 
plosive, one might hazard the guess, than any in the 
world where the lid has not already blown off, there 
are two time fuses: one runs as far inland as the 
Iranian oil fields; the other no farther than the hap- 
hazard boundary that divides Israeli from Jordan. 
The first line between the Arab and the Jew was 
drawn by the United Nations, and could hardly have 
made sense to anybody. The eastern half of Galilee 
was assigned to Israeli on the west, the western half 
to Jordan on the east. Then came the war between 
them and the truce line, with more for Israeli and 
less for Jordan. After that came another, without 
any “if you please” at all; and again Israeli had 
more, including the Negeb, and Jordan less. It 
should be no surprise to find the Arab states feeling 
that America, in its role of world leadership, and 
under the Truman administration, has inflicted deep 
wounds upon them. Those wounds still run blood. 
“Even if some magic formula can be found to heal 
them the scars will remain.” So writes a man who 
is giving his life to the binding up of those wounds. 
Himself an American, the counts of the indictment 
he enters are worth noting. 

1. The Arab world holds the United States responsible 
for the partition of Palestine, which reduced hundreds 
of thousands of innocent people to unbelievable poverty 
and caused indescribable suffering, frustration, and de- 
spair. 

2. He believes that the refugee problem is therefore 
our problem, and not just his own. He remembers the 
gift of seventy-four million dollars made by the Con- 
gress of the United States to Israeli, and compares it 
with the twenty-three million dollars voted by the United 
Nations (1952) for the care of the homeless and desti- 
tute in Palestine—without a penny for those who still 
have their homes but have been deprived of their lands 
and of every possible means of livelihood. 

3. He points to the influence exerted on Germany in 
the matter of compensation for the victims of Hitler’s 
tyranny. The seven hundred and fifty million dollars 
which were straight way set down to Israel’s account 
must have been of no little help in the building of her 
formidable military machine. He wonders why no 
influence has been exerted to compensate the Arabs for 
the billions of dollars worth of lands and possessions 
they have lost to those who have found refuge in Pales- 
tine, and there have done as in Germany they were done 
by! 
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4. He wonders why the eloquent appeals of his states- 
men in the General Assembly of the United Nations can 
procure no implementation of the original resolutions 
on Palestine and the Holy City; and why Ambassador- 
at-large Locke, when he told the truth and the whole 
truth, was recalled. Particularly since almost without 
exception all responsible Americans in the Arab states 
are substantially in agreement with Arab points of view. 

5. After which he visits his own capital, Amman, 
where Point Four has its headquarters. However sin- 
cere and competent the personnel may be, to him the 
salaries are munificent, the homes opulent, the offices 
elegant, the cars luxurious; and straightway he begins 
to find a patronizing superiority where none is intended, 
mistakes decision for arrogance, and interprets the 
whole enterprise as just another instance of imperialism. 

These are the facts for whatever we can make of 
them now. Meanwhile the Arab himself is all too 
ready to react by way of a sit down strike. His na- 
tional budget is depleted, and the government has 
little if any chance in the near future to bring it on 
toward anything even approaching a balance. On 
the northern shores of the Dead Sea is a ruined 
magnesium plant, never rehabilitated. ‘What is the 
use?” they say. “There is no market for it any more, 
now that Britain has discovered sources of supply 
within her own borders.” But twenty miles or more 
to the south, on the western shore, Israeli has built 
and successfully operates just such an establishment. 
Costly imports by way of Beirut and Syria—whose 
somewhat “ambiguous role” in the recent times of 
trouble has left her suspect in the eyes of the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom — supply articles of clothing (e.g., 
shoes) and food (especially sugar) which might well 
be produced at home. The authorities have such 
projects “under advisement.” Near Jericho is a 
housing and farming development that has come 
farther along and begun to move out of the ex- 
perimental stage. Under the Arab Development So- 
ciety, established in 1944 along the lines of the later 
Point Four program, and under the leadership of 
a wealthy and public spirited Moslem, a Jerusalem 
lawyer whose name is Musa al-Alami, a miracle of 
irrigation resettlement has been wrought over the 
last four years. Twenty-six wells have been dug, 
striking water every time where everybody was sure 
there was none. The salt of the soil has been utilized 
for salt absorbent crops, or reclaimed for other crops 
by flushing and draining. And much of it was done 
in the face of an opposition that stemmed in large 
part from the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency! What is only less interesting and in a 
sense even more significant is that for years very 
few of the nine hundred thousand displaced Arabs— 
there are eighty thousand of them in tents around 
Jericho—were inclined to move in! Nothing that 
looks like acceptance of things as they are is enter- 
tained except with the greatest reluctance; nothing 











that may be thought to prejudice the national griev- 
ance before the tribunals of the United Nations. The 
consequence is that nothing is more marked than 
the widespread mood of frustration and near hope- 
lessness. That oasis “in the shimmering red desert 
of the Jordan River valley” is perhaps the brightest 
spot on the horizon. And it is 3800 feet below the 
horizon if you look away toward it from Jerusalem 
and the west! Writes one of the editors of the New 
York Times: 

What has long held back the eastern Mediter- 
ranean lands, indeed, has not been so much the dry- 
ness and barrenness for which Nature can be 
blamed, but the inability of men to settle their eco- 
nomic and social problems. In the present era 
colonialism, which exploited some of the region’s 
resources, is dying. Something must take its place. 
If today’s animosities were allowed to die, if re- 
ligious and racial tolerance were achieved, if the 
Arab lands, the little State of Israel and the West- 
ern democracies could work together, then indeed 
the desert could be made to blossom. And Mr. 
Alami’s little oasis might make its triumphs echo 
around the world. 


On April 18th, Jewish Independence Day, we 
crossed the Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem to the 
Israeli side. We had been frequently warned that 
we might encounter a good deal of difficulty at that 
point. There was none. Perhaps because the Ameri- 
can consul, Mr. Tyler, was interested in getting me 
across for an anniversary address that evening at 
the Israeli Y.M.C.A.—the most magnificent building 
of its kind in the world. But there seemed to be no 
difficulty about it for anybody who was willing to 
get in line for the strictly one way traffic and forfeit 
his passport rights to all Arab countries thereafter. 
The next day, however, within half a mile of the 
Y.M.C.A. the most serious border incident in years 
took place, the skirmish spilling over into the yard 
of the American consulate in Jordan Jerusalem. 
There could of course be no fixing of the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak ! 

It must be said at once that to pass from Jordan 
to Israeli is to experience a change of atmosphere as 
sudden—from one city block to another—as it is 
complete. In Israeli there is self-assurance. Pride, 
confidence, enthusiasm, all run high. The Arab would 
comment, “Why not? They have all that you have 
given them added to all that we have lost.” How- 
ever that may be, one steps as at a signal into another 
world. Irrigation schemes, vast and far-reaching, 
are actually on foot, north and south. Whole villages 
have been set up for the immigrant, some of them 
now more than thirty years old, where experiments 
in self-sustained communal living are being carried 
out. Industries are under way, new factories are be- 
ing built, modern hotels and apartment houses have 
changed the fact of the land. Cities like Tel Aviv 





and Haifa are calculated to make the Westerner feel, 
for whatever it is worth to him, that he is “back 
home” again. 

Yet all is not as well as it looks. That could scarce- 
ly be expected. The government, to assist in the 
financing of a new state, so runs the not uncommon 
complaint, has attached imposts and excise taxes to 
well nigh everything. The truth of the matter is that 
there is very little market for Israel’s goods, and few 
if any raw materials that do not have to be im- 
ported. Jordan and Israeli need each other desperate- 
ly, but nowhere does there seem to be even the 
slightest hope that as the situation now stands any 
change in their relations can be brought about, cer- 
tainly not in this generation. At a luncheon of busi- 
ness men held in the King David Hotel, a representa- 
tive of the Asiatic desk in the Foreign Office made 
it quite clear that the present policy of Israeli was 
deliberately turning toward the East. Thanks to the 
Arab statesmen, said he, who were making capital 
in the United Nations of the “white Jews,” calling 
them imperialists and Westerners who had no busi- 
ness in Asia, his country was now under necessity 
to prove herself an Asiatic state. Groups had been 
sent from the East to study her community projects, 
and she herself was ready to send her legations to 
any Asiatic country that would receive them, and 
send them first. Only so, on the basis of such an 
understanding of her true place in the world, could 
Israeli continue to exist. Her population is rapidly 
becoming static, much of it drifting away from the 
land toward the cities—a trend which unemploy- 
ment, some of it said to be enforced, has thus far 
not corrected. The labor shortage is reflected in the 
action of the government looking toward the nation- 
al conscription of women in times of emergency, and 
some measure of the inner tension by the protest it 
aroused on the part of five thousand orthodox Jews 
meeting in Tel Aviv. Currency reforms are being 
proposed to increase exports and the import of 
capital, while discouraging the import of consumer 
goods. Everything possible is being done to stimu- 
late immigration. For Israeli the years of adolescence 
are passing. She seems about to “come of age” as 
a nation. It is a moment that without continued 
foreign aid threatens to be the most critical moment 
of her history. And she signalizes it by resuming 
diplomatic relations with Russia, and removing her 
Foreign Office from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem: neither 
move, it would seem, likely to decrease the strain in 
the Near East or to enlist further support from the 
Western powers, 

Religion. Mention has already been made of the 
religious revival in Islam, always ready to boil over 
into fanaticism, as a phenomenon closely associated 
with the rising spirit of nationalism. In certain areas 
of the Moslem world, I have it on good authority 
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that conversion to Christianity, in spite of the fact 
that many Moslem children attend Christian schools, 
is not only exceedingly rare but even dangerous. 
Once in a casual conversation with a taxi driver that 
statement was flatly contradicted, and he was a mem- 
ber of one of the minority Christian groups. But the 
contradiction itself was afterwards explained by a 
university professor as the result of fear! The po- 
litical aspects of the situation are perhaps more 
apparent as between Syria and Lebanon than any- 
where else. In Lebanon, the Christians, Protestant 
and Maronite Catholic, have only a tenuous majority, 
and are uneasy lest at any time power should fall 
into the hands of the Moslems. With Moslem Syria 
next door, under what almost amounts to a military 
dictatorship, political issues could readily enough be 
transformed into religious issues, and vice versa, 
which is as good a way as any of throwing the door 
wide open to hysteria. Meanwhile, the plight of 
the Christian Arab in Jordan is to say the least none 
too enviable. In many subtle ways, social, political, 
and economic, the cards of prejudice are stacked 
against him. His only support is to associate himself 
as closely as possible with the influential colonies of 
Western Christians that have established themselves 
in every important center, a large proportion of 
their members devoted to the Church and unusually 
active in its work. In Jerusalem, the largest Arab 
Christian congregation in the Near East is affiliated 
with the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, head- 
quarters of the Lutheran World Federation for re- 
lief of the destitute in Palestine. There if anywhere 
the shadow of the cross is falling on the Moslem 
world. Under Dr. Edwin Moll and his staff of four 
hundred, all but four of them either Christian Arabs 
or Armenians, responsibility is assumed for two 
orphanages, a home for the blind, four schools, the 
magnificent Augusta Victoria hospital—subsidized in 
part by the United Nations—six clinics in different 
parts of the country, and sixteen centers for the 
distribution of food and clothing. Since 1948 four 
million dollars in cash and kind have been spent in 
ministering to hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
Where East Meets West. In Greece we step back 
across the threshold of the world we know. The old 
double-headed eagle of the Byzantine Empire still 
looks both ways. There the two hemispheres con- 
front each other. And there perhaps as nowhere else 
we were conscious of the trembling of the interna- 
tional galvanometer. The very day we arrived, rep- 
resentatives of the American diplomatic and govern- 
mental agencies in Athens were being entertained at 
tea in the home of one of our high officials. The 
conversation, among the ladies at least, was all a- 
twitter with the news of impending changes. Trans- 
fer or recall? Economies? Nobody seemed sure of 
anything except that everything was uncertain. For 
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a nation—torn as Greece has been torn, and just 
now beginning rapidly to recover, and its agricultural 
reforms, with the help that we have given, just now 
beginning to show signs of real promise—that un- 
certainty and those economies, if they mean any ap- 
preciable diminution in the rate of accomplishment, 
may prove to be a major calamity. The only thing 
that might prevent it is the extensive program of 
self-help that has already been inaugurated. The Di- 
vision of Agricultural Extension and Education, to 
which we have contributed so largely, under the 
national Ministry of Agriculture, has taken remark- 
able hold in all sections of the country. Soil has 
been conserved by terracing and contour plowing, 
productivity increased, grasslands improved, farms 
reconstructed and mechanized, livestock artificially 
bred, orchards cultivated, cotton and tobacco crops 
safeguarded and augmented, homes taught food 
preservation, gardening, poultry raising, sanitation. 
The figures are almost fantastic. The prewar wheat 
output has been nearly doubled; alfalfa more than 
doubled. Multiply the cotton, the vegetables and 
potatoes by three, and set the meat back at the pre- 
war level of one hundred thousand metric tons. It 
may well be that in spite of all the bungling and 
ambiguities of earlier years, the United States has 
on the whole made no better investment anywhere 
than in Grecee—and that, I like to think, at least 
in recent months, not wholly in the cause of en- 
lightened self-interest ! 


In conclusion let me say again that what is written 
here stands merely as the record of certain personal 
observations made during the course of an all too 
hurried visit, albeit of a few months’ duration, on 
the part of one unskilled both in analysis and in ap- 
praisal of current issues, whose concern, it must be 
frankly acknowledged, was more with the past than 
with the present. Kaleidoscopic. Explosive. Those 
words at least are well taken. If only we could look 
out on it all from the perspective and with the poise 
of the centuries that weigh down on the pyramids, 
the valley of the kings, the ruins at Dothan, and 
Jerash, and Jericho, and Qumran! And in that wis- 
dom, under God, make and keep holy the lands of 
His appointment and His promise! 


NEWS AND NOTES 


East and West Germans Meet 
At Hamburg for 1953 Kirchentag 


Germany (EPS)—The Fifth German Evangelical 
Kirchentag was held this year in Hamburg from Au- 
gust 12 to 16, taking as its watchword the text “Cast 
not away your confidence.” The bells of all the 
churches in Hamburg rang this occasion in. Around 
the Church of St. Michael, where the inaugural serv- 
ice was held, there was an overflow crowd of 60,000. 
The Bishop of Hamburg, Dr. Schoffel, greeted the 
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10,000 men and women who had come from the Soviet 
zone for the occasion. 

The President of the Kirchentag, Dr. Reinold von 
Thadden, in a keynote address, expressed the hope 
“that the Holy Ghost may kindle the fire of God in our 
midst, that it may open our eyes to the sins and fail- 
ings in our life and our Church, and that it may then 
move and fill and restart us with its holy power.” . The 
Hamburg Kirchentag, he went on, is an occasion for 
praise and thanksgiving over the opportunity of 
mingling with those who had come from the Eastern 
zone. “What they have had to go through in recent 
months is of most vital importance for the Church of 
Christ on both sides of the Iron Curtain,” he said. 

Visitors from the five continents included Baptists, 
Methodists, Anglicans, Reformed, Lutherans, Ortho- 
dox, and representatives of the Syrian Orthodox Church 
of India, the Batak Church of Indonesia, the Lutheran 
Church of Kaipur, India, the Protestant Church of 
Spain, 

Cordial greetings were extended to the representa- 
tives of the Roman Catholic Church, who had helped 
to cope with the difficulties of accommodation and to 
raise money for the people attending from the Eastern 
Zone. 
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In order to safeguard the Kirchentag and what it 
stood for from misinterpretation, all political parties 
were asked to abstain from political meetings during 
the Assembly. 


The Chancellor of the Federal Republic, Dr. Ade- 
nauer, came in person to bring the Kirchentag the 
greetings of the Government, and to present a dona- 
tion of 200,000 DM as assistance for those coming 
from the Eastern zone. 


Study groups worked out the practical implications 
of the Rally’s sub-themes—“How are we to become 
a praying Church?”—“What are we laymen doing in 
the Church?”—“Our nation among the nations’— 
“What should Christians do in their professional af- 
fairs?”—“How does a community become a Christian 
community?” Speakers included Dr. Martin Nieméller, 
Bishop Dibelius of Berlin, Bishop Lilje of Hanover. 





We record with a profound sense of loss the 
deaths on August 31st of the Rev. Julius A. 
Bewer, Professor Emeritus of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; and on August 20th of 
Dean Clarence Tucker Craig of Drew Theological 
School, Madison, New Jersey. 

Born in Ratingen, Germany, Dr. Bewer studied 
at Union Theological Seminary where in 1927, he 
became Davenport Professor of Hebrew and Cog- 
nate Languages, a post he held until his retirement 
in 1945. For 45 years, Dr. Bewer directed Old 
Testament studies at Union Theological Seminary, 
Columbia..University, and New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was the author of Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament in Its Historical De- 
velopment, published in 1922. At his death he was 
working on a volume on Daniel in the Harper’s 
annotated Bible series. He did not live to see the 
completed volume on Ezekiel. Funeral services 
were held at Union Theological Seminary, with 
Dr. Henry P. Van, Dusen and Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin officiating on Wednesday, September 2nd. 

Dean Craig was born in Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan and taught at Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology from 1928 to 1946; at Yale Divinity 
School, 1946 to 1949. His books included Begin- 
ning of Christianity and One God, One World. 
He contributed to the translation of the RSV of 
the New Testament. He was active as a member 
of the American Advisory Committee for the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches and. as Vice-Chairman of one of the 
preparatory commissions. He was prevented from 
attending the Lund Conference last year by ill 
health, but was elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Commission on Faith and Order. He had planned 
to attend the World Council meetings in Geneva 
this summer. 
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